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interpretation of history define the New Stone Age, are

themselves incontrovertible evidence of diffusion. Here
the food-producing economy based on the cultivation of
exotic cereals and the breeding of foreign animals cannot
have been evolved locally, but must have been introduced
from without.*

clt was at first believed,5 says Peake (Early Steps in
Human Progress^ p. 33), 'that the industry of the Neolithic
Age was directly derived from that of the Palaeolithic, or
at least of the Mesolithic Age, and that it was of many
thousand years of duration. The idea is now gaining
ground that this industry in Northern and Western
Europe is derived ultimately from the south-east, and
has risen from a culture in which copper was well known,
though the knowledge of this metal was lost as the other
elements of this civilization travelled to the north and
west.'

To what extent the farmers of Neolithic Europe were
immigrants, and to what extent they were natives who learnt
from immigrants, is immaterial to our purpose. There is
no doubt that savages are capable of being civilized; the
point is that they are incapable of civilizing themselves. It
is clear from the facts outlined above that not only must the
theory that the Stone Age savages of Europe civilized them-
selves through their own instinct of progress go, but with
it must go the theory from which it is really inseparable, that
of 'stages of progress5. The domestication of animals and
the development of agriculture will be discussed Iater5 but
here we must note the belief, quite recently extinct among
scientists, that the domestication of animals was an 'easier*
process than agriculture, and that all over the world man
progressed naturally from hunting to pastoralism, and thence
to agriculture. We have just seen that in Northern and